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will take care of the baby?” is quickly 
At 


work- 


solved where women have a vote. 


Finland, 
the 


the election in women 


to different parties 


to 


belonging 


volunteered their services look 
after the young children in the homes 
had to 


them. 


of mothers who no one leave 


in charge of In England, it Is 


said that a candidate has been known 
to tend the baby himself while its 
mother went to cast her vote for him 


Where there is a will, there is a way 


Columbia University has established 


humanity, said to 


the 


2 professorship of 


be the first of its kind in world. 


a professorship to which wo- 
Most of the 


This is 


men should be eligible 


humanitarian work falls to them now- 
adays. 


At the election in Aurora, 
[ll., 


an 


recent 


the women were urged to form 


“endless telephone chain,” each 


woman pledging herself to call up five 
male voters every day, and urge them 


right. If it takes as long to 


to 
get people on the telephone in Aurora 


vote 


us it often does in Massachusetts, the 


women could have voted themselves 


in half the time. 


| INTERNATIONAL SUFFRAGE ALLI- 
ANCE. 

Call to the second executive meet- 

ing of the International Woman Suf- 


frage Alliance 
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\ sculptor is the Sun, I 
Whose shining marble is 


know 


the snow 


Ali through the winter, day by day 

He with his golden chisel-ray 

Toils patiently that he may bring 

\ statue forth to honor Spring 

And when she comes, behold it there— 


\ blossom in 
A form of 


A fragile 


the gentle air, 
gracious symmetry 
white anemone! 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 


Millicent Garrett Fawcett, pres- 





Mrs | 
cent of the National Union of Wo- 
men’s Suffrage Societies, invites Amer- 
ican women who expect to be in Lon- 
aon on June 1:33 to march in a great 
suffrage procession to be held on that 
day This Union is the conservative 
wing of the English suffragists, and 
American women who may accept the | 


invitation need have no fear that they 
will be arrested and jailed. It is 
against the rules to hold any pro- 


within a mile of the Houses of 
the 


c€ ssion 


Parliament, and “suffragettes,” 


and fourth International 


Woman Suffrage Conference. 


An Executive Meeting of the Inter 
ational Woman Suffrage 
be held in 
20th, 


Woman 


Alliance will 
15th to 
National 


June 
The 


Associations of 


Amsterdam, 


inclusive, 1{)S. 


Suffrage the 


following thirteen countries, being af 


filiated with the International Alliance, 


| 
| 





will each be entitled to send six dele- 
gates and six alternates, viz.: Aus 

tralia, Canada Denmark, England, 
Finland, Germany, Hungary, Italy, 
Norway, Russia, Sweden, the Nether 

lands and the United States of Amer- 
ica. A special invitation to send fra- 
ternal delegates is extended to all Na- 
tional Associations that are in sym 

pathy with our movement Individuals | 


of whatever race, nativity or creed, 


who believe in the right of the woman 
citizen to protect her interests in so 
ciety by the ballot, are invited to be 


| present. 


The natural growth of the movement 


|to enfranchise women, accelerated by 
the accomplishment of the fact in 
New Zealand, Australia, Finland, Nor 
|; way and four of the United States, 
has, in most civilized countries, ele- 


| problem. 


vated the whole question to the posi- 
of a 


The opposition, defended as 


tion recognized governmental 


who persist in sending deputations | it is by tradition alone, has gradually 
thither carrying their petition, get | receded before the logic of facts. Al- 
sent to prison, The older and more | though the actors and the scene dif- 
quiet Suffrage Association holds pro- | fer, the story of the real struggle is 
cessions, too—it is a favorite form of | the same in all lands. International 
political demonstration by both men | counsel and international co-opera- 
and women in England and Europe—j|tion are the need of the hour. All 
but they do not march in the forbid- | persons interested in this greatest 
den district, About a year ago they | ¢f present-day world problems are as 
had a huge procession in which ladies | sured of a welcome. 

of title and working girls walked side | Carrie Chapman Catt, President, 
by side, and Lady Dorothy Tloward, so | Rachel Foster Avery, Secretary. 
pleasantly remembered in America,| jor information, address Carrie 


carried a banner. In the procession 
next June, the American section will 
march under ‘a banner bearing the 
name of Susan B. Anthony. 

The English suffragists have been } 
holding a Suffrage Fair, too. One of 
its most telling features was an exact 
reproduction of a cell in Holloway 


Gaol. with a suffragette in prison uni- 


form, employed at “hard labor’ in 
making postmen’s bags. 


A nurse at the polls to take cure of 


the babies while the mothers voted 
was a novel feature of the election 
held the other day at Bellevue, Idaho. 
The election was close, the issue ex- 
citing, and every effort was made to 
bring out the voters, both men and 
women. All possible facilities were 
provided for the ladies, not only car- 
riages to bring them to the voting 
place, but a nurse to look after the 
infants. The vexed question, ‘Who 





Aletta 
Amsterdam, 


Jacobs, 


Hol- 


Chapman Catt, care Dr 
Tesselschadestraat 
land. 


WITH WOMEN’S CLUBS. 


The 


won a 


Colorado State Federation has 


victory for the laundry workers 


of Denver. These women were being 


shamefully long hours, 
Not 


mittee of the laundry workers and the 


worked for 


With seanty pay. long ago a com- 


ciub women held a conference, and 
telked over existing conditions. The 
club women decided that the laundry 


They ap- 
the 
laundry owners and ask for an eight- 


women had a just grievance. 


pointed a committee to interview 
hour day and better pay for their em- 
ployees. They enlisted the press, and 
stirred up the public. Above all, they 
be known that they would give 


laundries that 


let it 


their custom to those 








CLARA RAFAEL. 


treated their workers fairly. United 


iction has told. One of the big Denver 


laundries has surrendered, and it is 


said that the others, finding that they 


are losing custom, are about to follow 


The St. Louis Federation of Wo- 
men’s Clubs has started a movement 
to have women elected to the city 


board of education. A special commit- 


tee has secured a legal opinion to the 
effect that although women are not 
voters, they are eligible. 

The industrial committee of the Il- 
linois State Federation, led by Irs 


Raymond Robins, will take advantage 


of the Oregon decision, and work to 
secure the re-enactment of the eight 
hour law for women which was set 
aside as unconstitutional some years 


ago by the Illinois Supreme Court 


The New Jersey State Federation 
will hold its fourteenth annual meet 
ing May 1 and 2, at Riverton They 
iwill gather in a frame of mind more 
than usually inclined toward woman 
suffrage, for the New Jersey club 
women have been very active all win 
ter in urging the passage of an em 
|}ployment agency bill. which has just 
been defeated in the State iegislature 
Mrs. Henry H. lawson of Newark, thi 
president of the Federation, has de 
nounced the crooked methods used to 
bring about the defeat, and at the 
State meeting she will wive a full ac- 
count of the women’s campaign for 





| shouted, 


| 





the bill. 


ROOSEVELT AND THE PEDESTAL. 


A reunion held in Boston the 


other day of the “Minute Men of 1861,” 


Was 
the veterans who answered to the first 
Civil War 


freely, 


call in the Patriotic ora- 


tery flowed ind one of the 


speakers declared that the American 


people had enshrined Theodore Roose- 
An old 


with a better appreciation of the Pres 


selt “on a pedestal.” soldier, 


active and stirring qualities, 


“You 


ident’s 


couldn't him on 


keep 


|}a pedestal!”’ and the sentiment was re- 


ceived with great applause. 


It is often said that women ought to 


be kept enthroned on a pedestal, out ot 


the turmoil of polities. In the days 


comparativels 
the 


women were 


this 


when 


passive, could be done; but 


American woman has now become so 


and active that she cannot be 


confined to a pedestal much longer. 
A. 8. B. 


lively 


AN EXTRAVAGANT WOMAN. 


that 
like 


treatment of 


some 
old 
his 


Belle DeRivera 


treatment of 


Mrs 
men’s 


Says 
women is 

Doolittle’s 
He 
and he 


Hiram 


made her keep a cash ac 


would 


wife. 
over it every 


like 


° 
Zo 


count, 


night, growling and grumbling, 


this: 
. Hannah—mustard plas- 
three teeth 
There’s $2.50 in one day spent for 
Do you 
Wash- 


‘Look here, 


ters, 50 extracted, 
$2. 
your own 
think I’m 
ington Star. 


cents; 
private pleasure. 


made of money?’- 








CLARA RAFAEL. 


By Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt. 
The recent victory for woman suf- 
trage in Denmark has recalled to the 
memories of Danish women the pic 
turesque and heroie character of Clara 
Rafael. She was to Denmark what 


lwas a 


; Stituency 


Mary Wolstonecraft was to England. | 
So far as anyone knows, she had 


never rend or heard of a woman's 


rights movement, and yet instinct 


led her 


press emphatie and radical views con- 


within her own soul to ex- 


cerning woman's position in society 


\ book was printed in 1849, purporting 
to be the correspondence between two 


young women. These letters she wrote 


between the ages of 1S and 20. It was 
the 


over 


during great movement which 


swept Europe and which 


and 
the 


demanded an extension of suffrage 


personal rights to men. Evidently 


influence ot this movement had 


reached this young girl, who was the 


daughter of a military man In 1S4S 


she wrote 


mankind 
intellec- 
that God 
inferior to 
ourselves to 
by 


half of 
from tree 
possible 


“Is it right that 
should excluded 
tunl pursuit? Is it 
has really created 
man that we must 
whatever position is 
society, without protest? Have 
minds of women no power, and their 
hearts no enthusiasm? Alas. we are 
condemned unjustly to subordination; 


be 
us sO 
resign 


accorded us 


CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Mme. Michaels, a woman architect, 
is putting up several important build- 
ings in Marseilles, France 

Mme. Berthé Hainish, of Judapest 
after passing the necessary examina- 
tions, has been granted a druggist’s 
license, said to be the first ever issued 
to a woman in Europe 

Mme. Curie, who, with her husband 
discovered radium, and is now a pro- 
fessor at the Sorbonne in Paris. has 
just been elected a corresponding 


member of the St. Petersburg Academy 


of Sciences 


Marie Spiridonova, the young Rus- 
sian revolutionist who was so abomi 
nably tortured in prison, and whose 
case excited so much sympathy 
throughout the civilized world, has 
made her escape from Siberia. 

Miss Martha Finley, author of the 
once famous “Elsie Dinsmore” stories, 
is still writing. at nearly 80 years of 
age. She lives at Elkton, Md., and 


her first book of this series was print- 


ed more than 40 years when she 


ago 


school teacher. 


Jane Addams 


than 


has a larger con 


any college president 
Nine 


lren 


thousand 
Ilull 


classes of 


chil 
Hlouse to attend club 
all 


sew, to make hats, to learn to dance, 


men, women and 


Z0 to 


and sorts—to cook, te 


to drink a 


to paint, to model clay, sO 
cial cup of tea, to witness and take 
part in dramuatics, and to study litera- 
ture, philosophy and _ political econ- 
omy. 

Mrs. Mary Sibbets of Kansas will 
}meet the battleship Kansas on its ar 
rival at San I’vrancisco, and will pre- 
sent every member of the crew, from 
Captain Vreeland down, with a com 
fert bag prepared by the women of 
IKKansas. Hach bag will contain a pin 
ball, needles, thread, darning cotton 
etc. Kkight hundred of these little 


bags are being mide under the direc- 


tion of the W. C. T. 1 


Mrs. 


a novel idea, 


Platt 


She suggests to the city 


Sarah Decker has hit on 


dailies the feasibility of running a 
criminal page, just as they do a liter- 
ary page, a sporting page, ete. In that 

ay those who do not care to be re 
galed with the details of crime can 
skip them There is a good deal to 
be said for such a plan, but it savors 
rather too much of the “segregation 


of vice,” and is open to the same ob 


| jections 


the | 


our spirits have been imprisoned, and | 


prejudices form an impregnable guard 
around our prisons.” 


Again she said 
‘If every person was permitted to 
live in peace and to develop after hei 


of Boston, 


would | 


own natural inclination, there 
not be so much coquetry or vanity in 
our sex. Now, girls are compelled to | 


apply mental stays, long before they 
are old enough to do their own think- 


ing.” 


Again: 

“Our position in society is deplor- 
ble: and why? What right have men 
io subdue us? for subdued we are, even 


though the chains are gilded. Is it the 
right of the Tell me in 
what their supremacy consists? We 
ure not beneath men in intelligence, 
ind we surpass them in enthusiasm, 
und in the power to make sacrifices. 
Alas, there is a fault common to both 
men and women, and which with us 
has taken such direction that it has 
given into the of men. The 
vanity of men has developed into ego- 
tism. They think upon themselves, and 
all other things are regarded by them 
from a selfish point of view. Our van- 
ity is the aim to please other people, 
and this is what makes us dependent.” 

Her friend, with whom she is 
supposed to be in correspondence, en- 
treats her to be and think as other 
people, otherwise she may never be 
happy. Clara Rafael answers: 

“Liberty is the only happiness I de- 
mand. For the present, that ideal 
heckons me from heaven, and I will 
follow no other.” 

Her friend answers: 

“T understand very well what is your 
thought, but it suits me badly 
cne of your dresses would fit me.” 


strongest? 


us power 


good 


to 


as as 


Huidobro 
ously offers to give, for expenses only, 
Club 


Senorita Carolina gene} 


within 30 miles 
“The 
Latin America,” or 
Women of Chili 


the Movement.” 


to any Suffrage 


her lecture on Peace 


Movement in that 
“The 


tina in 


Argen 
joth 
The 

Huntington 

fail to 

week’s N. Y 
Christ of the 


on and 
Peace 
these talks are of great interest. 
Senorita’s 


Ave., 


address is 128 


No 


article in 


Joston. one should 


her next 
Independent, on “The 


Andes,” 


Miss 


died in 


Fannie Klos, who has recently 


Denver, Col., was one of 


the most earnest women labor leaders 


in the country. She vice-presi 


the 
Assembly, and 


was 


Denver Trades and Labot 
the 
position. 


the 


dent of 


first woman to be 


elected to that She was also 


vice-president of Colorado State 


Federation of Labor. From early girl- 


hood she had been a working girl, and 
}until taken sick was employed as a 
garment worker. Although but thirty 
years old at her death, she had be- 
come widely known and well beloved 
for her efforts to better the conditions 
of her fellow workers. Her funeral! 
which was in charge of the labor or- 
ganizations, was attended by thou- 
sands of unionists, including delega- 
tions from the leading cities of the 
State. The acting pall-bearers were 


“There is the point,” the young radi- | 


cal exclaims. “The world makes a 
dress designed for all of us alike, and 
bids wear it. This is a 

(Continued Page 66.) 


us dress of 


on 


men prominent in organized labor; the 
honorary pall-bearers were women, ail 


members of the Garment-Workers 


| Union, which Miss Klos founded \ 
band of a hundred union musicians 
led the thousands forming the funerat 
procession, while other thousands 


lined the streets along the march. 
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WASTE OF WOMEN’S VITALITY. 


An periodical emphasizes 
the duty provision 
for the chil- | 


cren before incurring parental respon- 


English 
of 
support 


making proper 





of mothers and 


sibility. The absence of such provision 


is said to be the direct cause of exist- 


ing poverty, disease, vice and misery. 
has compiled a set 
child- 


who 


student 


A medical 


ot statistics dealing with the 
of the 


sought hospital relief 


women 


Here 


bearing poorer 


ire a few 


of the cases he reports: 


One woman was married at twenty, 


had had seven children, of two 


whom 
were alive. 
The 
had 


married at eighteen 


children, 


next was 


had of 


She seventeen 


three were alive 
was also married at 
had children, 


three 


whom only 
The next 
teen, had 
again only 
Another 
had 
buried ten of 





eigh- 
twelve and 
were slive. 
married wt twenty- 


children, 


woman 


four, had eighteen and 


had them. 
Thus four had 
four children, of whom thirty-two had 
died. 7 
Think what such frightful mortality 
to 


borne fifty- 


women 


women themselves, 


husbands, children 
The periodical is not opposed 
children 


means to the 


their ind neigh 
bors! 
» the rearing Ol 


but it 


birth and 


concitions, con- 


maternity 


under suitable 
i i vith- 
demns paternity and with 


provisions for the maintenance, 


education of 


out 
health, and 
children, as both a folly and a crime. 


We preva- 


lence of 


women and 


commend the growing 


life 


velt, as a counter 


slum to President Roose- 


statement to his in- 


liscriminate denunciation of “race su-| 


icide.’ One-half of the children born 
die in infancy. Let us seek to mintl- 
mize this frightful infant mortality. 
H. B. B. 
WOMAN SUFFRAGE AND THE 
FAMILY. 

Opponents of woman suffrage pre 
dict that it would break up families 
ind multiply divorces. They say tha! 
“the family is the so ial unit,” and 
that the husband, as ‘the head of the 
family,’ should be its sole representa 
tive in government 


conception 
old 


inconsistent 


the ancient 


as embodied in 


Undoubtedly 

i the 
of marriage, 
English ¢ 
with woman suffrage rhe democrati 
ideal very different family 
relation. is a monarchical gov- 
a repub- 


ymmmon law, is 


implies a 
Just ¢ 


; : bas 
ernment is inconsistent with 
lican state, so is the legal supremacy) 


of the 
republican family 
conditions 


inconsistent W ith a 


A family 


husband 
adapted 


} 


must be a 


democratic 
union of 


que yart- 
permanent two equal | 


ners, with reciprocal rights, duties and 
responsibilities. And experience proves 
that in the family, as elsewhere, “two 
heads are better than one.” 
Under the old English common law, 
which prevailed until modified by the 
rights marriage 
deprived every wife ol legal 
If she had owned any personi: 
became 


movement, 
her 


woman's 
iden 
tity. 
marriage, it 
owned 


property before 


husband's. If she had real 


before marriage, on the birth of 
a living child her 
real estate also became her husband's. 
Her name, earnings 
end children 
She was literally “‘a person held to ser- 
entitled only 


het 
estate 
the life use of 
property, 
husband's. 


person, 
became her 


vice and labor,” to “food, 


clothing maintenance 
her condition.’”’ She could neither sue 


suitable to 


and 


nor be sued. She could not be the} 

legal guardian of other people's chil- 
ren or of her own. 
Yet this English law of marriage 

was itself a modification of a wife's 


lisabilities in the old patriarchal fam- 
ily. Formerly, every husband had the 
power of life and death over his wife 


and minor children, and he could di- 


vorce his wife and marry again if he 
saw fit to do so. How would our 
anti-suffrage ladies like to go back 
to the patriarchal conception of the 
“family unit,” or even to their an-| 


cestors’ legal conditions of a hundred | 
years ago? Yet their reform was as} 
bitterly opposed as is suffrage today. 


| (lividuality 


Most of these monstrous old-time 
wifely disabilities have happily been 
outgrown. But the old idea of the 
legal supremacy of the husband still 


lingers. In practice, among enlight- 
ened people, it has become obsolete. 
Yet voting still remains a bugbear to 
many. 

How about divorces? 

In Wyoming women have _ voted 
since 1869. For the following twenty 


years, from 1870 to 1890, divorces mul- 
tiplied throughout the country at large 
three times as fast as population, and 
in the group of western States, omit- 


ting Wyoming, divorces’ increased 
nearly four times as fast as popu- 
lation. But in Wyoming, with women 


voting, divorces increased only about 


half as fast as population, 


An ounce of practice is worth a 
pound of theory. 
One of the most beautiful resuits 


of woman suffrage, wherever it exists. 


in Australia, is 
of 


In most cases parents 


alike in America and 
ihe 
fumily suffrage. 


and children entertain similar political 


general exercise harmonious 


views, and usually vote together. Pub- 
lie questions are talked over in the 
family circle and form an additional 
Lond of sympathy and interest. Of 
course, in a minority of cases, individ- 
ual members “agree to differ.” But it 
is common to hear it said: “The fam- 
ily votes with this or that party,” or 
“in such and such an interest.” 
Marriage relations today are happy 
wend permanent just in proportion to 
the practical recognition of marital in- 


and equality by husband 


and wife. The unity of the family is 


ne longer promoted by masculine su 


periority and feminine subjection. It 


and will be henceforth 


“Two heads in council: two beside the 


is now, 


hearth; 
the 


world.” 


Two in tangled business of the 


H. B. B. 


THE FAIR AND THE FIRE. 


The great fire in Chelsea, among 
ether damage of much greater im- 
portance, upset our Suffrage’ Fair 
There were plenty of beautiful and 
useful things for sale, the hall was 
prettily decorated, and the speakers 
who gave addresses on the different 
Giys were eloquent and = convincing 

it the people who usually come in 
crowds to buy and to listen were ab- 


is practically a suburb 


the 


sent Chelsea 


of Boston, and benevolent part ot 


the (which includes almost all 


the suffragists) were absorbed in help- 


publie 


15,000 persons burned out and 


ing the 
homeless and destitute right at 
An 
made 
Oakland 
I'ranciseco earthquake, 
We 


penses 


iett 
effort might well 
hold a 


atte 


gates. as 


have been to Suffrage 


air in just the San 


hardly expected to cover ex- 


volumes for the 


the 


It speaks 
Easter 
for 
band of 


Lusiness ability with which 


Sale was managed, and also the 


ind devotion of a small 


faithful 


zeal 


very workers, that we not 


only met our expenses but cleared 


collars. 
Worcester, 
other 


hundred 
Malden, 
the 


about five 


Newton, ind 


probably some of Leagues, 
will hold 


later, to 


their own localities 


their 


sales in 
dispose of left-ovel 
take 


the 


they will be glad to 
sell 
treasury 


Clubs 


coods; and 


over and for the benefit of 


suffrage the goods of 


the other and Leagues that do 


not wish to have a special sale them- 


selves a B. 


MRS. LOWELL ON THE EASTER 
SALE. 


all 
ir the 


To one and who rendered thei 


assistanve f{ Enster Sale, I ex- 


tend my since! thanks in apprecia- 


tion of their kind efforts. 


the Massachusetts 
Association 


of 


Every member of 
Woman 


to help 


Suffrage 


asked with Conations 


cles or money through a personal ap- 
peal by postal card, as well as through 
Quarterly The 


was not as general as might have been 


Letter. 


the response 


lexpected, considering the lapse of 
seven years since the last Suffrage 
Bazar. Never was there a time when 
money could be used to so great ad- 
vantage for our success as now, when 
the women’s clubs and various other 
organizations are actually asking for 
speakers to explain our work. This 
always results in the conversion of 
many, and the gaining of new mem- 


bers. But we are limited in our work 
for lack of 
Owing to the great calamity which 
of Chelsea, the 
attended as it 


money. 


befallen the city 


not 


has 


bazar was as well 








otherwise would have been. Every- 


one’s sympathy was in Chelsea, and it 
that 
quently our net 


was right it. should be so; conse- 
receipts will not ex- 
ceed five hundred dollars. 

forgot- 


sO 


Anyone having neglected or 


ten to give their “mite” may do 
now, before the final report is made to 
the May, and it 
will Anyone 
desiring a Program, with 
of Julin Ward Howe, Rabbi 
Alice Stone Blackwell, Mrs. 


Fernald, Mrs. Clara Bancroft 


State Association in 


be gratefully received. 
Souvenir 
portraits 

Fleischer, 


Fannie J. 


Beatley, and Lucia Ames Mead, can 
secure one by sending a dime in 
stamps or coin to the manager, Mrs 
Gec, F. Lowell, 525 Walnut St., New- 


tonville, Mass. 
In the fall a large rummage sale will 
held in of Mrs. Effie M 


Fales of It will be located 


be charge 
Dorchester. 
in some quarter of Boston where such 
articles will sell, and I again appeal to 
you to begin now to put away anything 
you for this sale, Further 


can spare 


particulars will be given later. 
Gratefully, 
Ettie Lois Lowell, 
Newtonville. 


TO AMERICANS GOING ABROAD. 


Woman's Journal: 


National 


Editors 
The 


Union of 





“At the house of the late Sir James 
Knowles, some twenty-five years ago, 
when discussing the relative value of 
the physical and intellectual capacities 
of the men as compared with the wo- 
men of the English working class, Mr. 
Gladstone said to me, ‘I am of opinion 
that the relative value of a man and 
a woman is in all classes of society 
about the same as it was in my grand- 
father’s time in Jamaica, when they 
purchased slaves. They gave £120 for 
a man and {S80 for a woman, and that 
is a fair measure of their relative 
value all the world over.’ ” 

The publication of this article will 
undoubtedly help to convert women to 


equal suffrage. 


WHY SUFFRAGETTES SUCCEED. 


A woman who is a very earnest 
worker for suffrage, and is also very 
bappily married, sends us Sir E. Ray 
Lankester’s article, with a letter say- 


ing: 


“T enclose a clipping from the Tran- 


script to show you what I think is an 
| illustration of the attitude of English 
men toward English women, and 


Women's | 


Suffrage Societies in England will hold | 


i great public procession in London on 


Saturday, June 13. Thousands of wo- 
men carrying banners’ will walk} 
through the streets, and hold a great 
meeting in the Albert Hall, Knights- 
bridge, our largest public hall for 
meetings, 

The banners will in part indicate 
localities, and in part be commemora 
tive of celebrated women who have 
been leaders of our movement. The 
committee in charge of the arrange 
ments will have «a banner representing 
Susan B. Anchony, and I am _ writing 
now to make this known to you, and 
to urge that American women coming 


to kurope for the Amsterdam Women’s 


Suffrage Congress should stay in Lon- 
don en route, and walk beneath the 
banner representing their late great 
lender. It will be quite easy to reach 
\msterdam more than 24 hours before 
the beginning of the Congress, on the 
ith, and still take part in the pro 
cession on the Mth. London to 
Amsterdam is only a journey of 11 
hours 
Millicent Garrett Fawcett. 


London, 


THE MAY FESTIVAL. 


The May Festival and banquet of 
|} the New England and Massachusetts 
Woman Suffrage Associations will be 


} held in Faneuil Hall on May 8 at 671° 
M. Some of the announcements gave 
the hour as & P. M., but this was a 
mistake. It will begin at 6, as usual. 
There will be good speakers, to be an- 
nounced later. Tickets at $1.25 are 
how on sale at & Marlboro’ St 

A BIT OF PSEUDO-SCIENCE. 

\ certain Sir k. Ray Lankester has 
written a rather surprising letter to 


any of 


the London Telegraph, which is being 


copied in America by papers opposed 


to equal suffrage. He says that among 


some of the lower animals the male is 


superior to the female and among 
ethers vice versa, but that in the hu- 
man race the inferiority of the female 
|} is very marked. He says: 

“Now that so many people placidly 
}aecept the notion that women are to 
have votes in the election of members 
of Parliament, one is tempted to ask 
| Whether science has any facts to put 
forward which should be considered 
before so great 2 change in our na 
tional organization is made. Apart 


Was | 


arti- | 





from mere size, the intellectual activity 


apd capacity of women, by whatever 
test you examine it, is less than that 
of men. When exceptional cases on 
both sides are excluded, the definite 


intellectual inferiority of the average 
woman, as compared with the average 
wan, is established as a fact. The ob- 
servations of those concerned in the 
education of young men and young 
women side by side confirm this.” 
This be 
educators. At the Quarter-Centennial 
meeting of the Col- 
leginte Alumnae, lately held in Boston, 
President Eliot of Harvard, 
Thomas of Bryn Mawr, and President 


would news to American 


Association of 


President 


Van Hise of the Wisconsin State Uni- 
versity all referred to the fact that 
throughout the colleges where young 


men and women are educated side by 


which makes the suffragette campaign 
You gave in the last Wom- 
un’s Journal your reasons for the suc- 
cess of the suffragette campaign, which 
were interesting; but to my mind the 
fundamental reason is the sex antag- 
enism which exists in England far 
more than in this country, and which 
not only on account of equal 
opportunities denied to women, but be- 
the belief of the English man, 
high or low, shown in his family, 
is that woman is inferior to man in- 
tellectually and physically, just as Sir 
i. Ray Lankester boldly 
The attitude of the English 
ward English women is not 
bad that of the Germans 
most intolerable: and the revolt 
of women there is widespread; where 
is, with women in our families are 
venerally respected, and they are not 
each one in a state of antagonism to- 
ward man, or men in general.” 


a success, 


arises 


cause 


aus 


asserts. 
men to- 
quite so 
but al 


S50 


as 


as sO 


us, 


some 


There is undoubtedly a good deal 


in this. \merican men treat women 


with more respect and kindness, in 


home and in society, than the 


men of almost any other country. 


to believe that in 


the 


sut it is impossible 


I 
England, or anywhere in world, 


there is a general condition of “sex 


antagonism.” It has been a pleasant 


thing about the campaign in Mngland 


to see how cordially the husbands of 
the militant suffragists have stood by 
their wives, with speeches at public 
meetings, with letters to the papers, 


contributions of 
the 


and with substantial 


money to the cause Among 


prominent pionee! suffragists in 


America, I cannot recall one who was 


brought into the movement by resent- 


ment against marital despotism in her 








| secrated 


ill as 


she 


own home. The married ones, from 
Lucretia Mott down, have all had lius- 
—— 
bands who were in sympathy with 
them, while the unmarried ones have 
been heartily backed up by fathers, 
brothers, or other male relatives. The 
same seems to be the case in Iing- 
land 
Among the rank and file there have | 
of course been some exceptions, but 
even there the rule is the other way. 
At one of the Suffrage Fairs. years 
ago, | met for the first time the hus- 
bands of many of our active workers, 


men too busy to attend meetings as a 
this ceva 
the 


Woman af- 


rule, but who had come on 


sion to help their wives move 


heavy boxes and barrels. 


ter woman seized upon me, saying, “‘! 
want you to meet my husband; he is 
the best man in the world!’ This 
happened over and over, until it be 
cume really laughable, as well as de- 


lightful 


But, while none of the pioneer suf- 
fragists, so far as I know, were tyran- 
|}nized over by their own husbands, 
many of them were brought into the 
movement by seeing the tyranny that 
was exercised over other wives; and, 
as there is vastly more of such tyran- 
ny in England, the sight of it has | 
doubtless played a large part in stir- 
ring up the leaders of the English | 
suffrage movement A.S.B 


; admission, 


side, the young women always average | 


somewhat higher in their studies than 
the young men. 

Sir E. Lankester 
interesting anecdote of Gladstone: 


Ray also tells an 


WOMEN AS SURGEONS. 


The much agitated question of the 


acmission of women to the Royal Col- 
Surgeons in England is to be 
ballot 


A circular has been isued by the 


lege of 


decided by a among the mem- 
bers. 
council asking: 

“Is it desirable that women be ad- 
mitted by examination as members of 
the college? Is it desirable that, after 
women be admitted by ex- 
amination to be fellows of the col- 
lege ?”’ 

It is said that there is a general feel- 
ing among the members in favor of 
women's admission, but some preudices 
still exist, and a certain society within 
the college has issued an unofficial cir- 
cular urging the members to disregard 
the questions. 

peli mechateat 





CLARA RAFAEL. 


(Continued from Page 65.) 


prescribed education, womanly dignity 
and limited freedom: but I, for one, 
shall never put that dress on.” 

She had a tilt with a clergyman to 
whom she said: 

“I believe in God, and love him be- 
lore everything else in the world, but 
I will not believe that God is capable 


of anger, that he has instituted the 
curse Of inherited sin, and that re- 
ligion is doing its duty when it 


preaches of fire and repentance alone.” 


These unorthodox claims 


so in- 
censed her pastor that he devoted an 
energetic sermon to the cemolishing 


cf her creed. She was, however, not 
in the least disturbed, but, in kindly 
and loving spirit, again returned to 
the attack, and insisted that God is 
Love. 

Once she exclaims: 

“Am I abandoned? I, who am be- 
loved of God and who love God? Am 
I lonely? It is only the one who loves 
alone her own little ego, who can be 
lonely. During the past summer, I 


waited news from the war in anguish, 
und when good news came, I uttered, 
‘Thank God, we have won the battle!’ 
and I felt that I did not belong to my- 
self, but to my nation, and that, by 
loving my country, I became a part of 
its affairs. So much did I love Den- 
mark that when the army won a bat- 
tle, I felt that I had won it, too, and 
When it lost a battle, I, too, had lost. 
No, [am not alone. God is my Father, 
Denn.ark my mother, and all mankind 


ure ny brothers and sisters.” 
The old Baron in the distriet where 
Clara Rafael lived, died, and his son 


returned from abroad to take the title 


and the estate. His sister Anna and 
his aunt became friends of the young 
sirl, and for the first time she was 


thrown with intellectual, cultured peo- 


ple, who understood and appreciated 
her It was not strange that she 
should have lost her heart to the 
young Baron, and she writes of him, 
“IIe is the very truth—the sun:” add- 
ing, “Before L knew him, I did not 
know life. I do not recognize the 
former Clara. 1 have forgotten her 
for the new one, which is a gift from 
heaven.” In time the young Baron 
sent her a declaration of love and a 
proposal of marriage. Ile placed the 
letter between the pages of a new 


hook, which happened to be *‘The Maid 
Orleans.” She did not know how 
to reply, but turned over the pages of 
the book to find a prophecy of her fate 


e 
0 


she stood aghast at the words upon 
which her eye fell, and she asked: “Is 
t God that now sends to me _ this 
warning to remind me of my vows to 
Him?" All the lofty ideals of her 
life stirred within her, and a hundred 
voices cried: “Thou belongest to us. 


Thou hast sworn to sacrifice thy little 


sell for the glorious redemption of 
iankind. Thou hast knelt before the 


altar and made this vow that has con- 
thee to eternity, and has 
hound thee to sacrifice all earthly hap- 
piness.”” When her soul had 
feund its poise, she wrote her lover 
that an earlier promise bound her. 
The sJaroness Anna heard = her 
brother pacing his room behind a 
lwked door, hour after hour, day after 


once 


diy. She implored him to open the 
door, and when at last she gained ac- 
cess to him, she told him that she 
would go to see Clara and learn what 


she meant 


an 


She found the young gir! 
effect of her heroic sacrifice 
und her sleepless nights. The secret 
was forced from her, and she told her 
friend Anna the nature of the vow 
had made. The young Baroness 
returned to her brother, and he ex- 
Claimed “God be thanked: she is an 
angel!” Then follows a strange quiox- 
tic vow. The young Baron pledges 
that. if she will become his wife be- 
fore the world, their relations shall be 
forever those of brother and sister. She 
acceded to this proposal, and went to 
live with his sister and aunt. During 
the long period when he absents him- 
self as a volunteer soldier in the wars, 
he writes that he shall remain away 
until he has conquered his passionate 
jcelings for her, and can really regard 


her as a brother, only in a more af- 
fectionate and more unselfish manner. 
Clara herself writes in 1849: 

“We have been victorious, and he 
lives whom I love. I love him more 


than ever, but I dare show my feelings 
to God. It was not a woman’s thanks 
to Providence for the safety of her be- 
loved which have filled my soul, but it 


was the gratitude of a Danish girl for 


the victory of her Fatherland. Den- 
mark was my first thought, Axel my 
second. Of this I am _ sure, The 
earthly happiness which I repudiated 


would have bought 
have found upon a 


when the tempter 
my eternal soul, I 


leftier plane, as a gift from the hand 
of God.” 
The real name of this remarkable 


young woman was Matilda Fibiger, 
and she was born in 1830. In 1844 her 
mother cied, and her father, a military 
man of high standing, married again, 
whereupon Matilda became a teacher. 


The advent of the little book in 1849 
stirred up a discussion which became 
the talk of the day in Copenhagen, 
and indeed throughout Denmark. 


Newspapers opened their columns for 
letters to represent opposite points of 
view: editoriais were written, sermons 
were preached, and it is needless to 
say that her views concerning “wo 
man’s rights,” as well as her ascetic 
ideas concerning marriage, met with 
an almost universal condemnation, 
amounting to persecution. There was 
nothing too bitter to say of her and 
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| 
ef her views. The Danish world for-|for women. As early as 1879 she ad- 


got that 


tuous, loving and self-sacrificing, in 
its denunciation of her radical opin- 
ions, and in this it followed the ex- 


«ample of other countries, which have 
invariably treated new ideas and their 
advocates to ridicule and scorn. 


Clarat Rafael seems to have disap- 
peared from public notice after this 
event. Recently the Danish women 


have been reviving the discussion of 
1848. and have appreciated her utter- 
ances and her heroic effort. Mrs. 
Johanne Munter has printed a little 
biography of her in her paper, the 
I<vindestemmerets Bladet, and I am 
indebted to the translation of this 


article, which she has kindly made for 
me, for the facts above stated. 

I believe Clara Rafael died 
still young. I am left in doubt 
whether the rather unnatural romance 


ef the young Baron and herself con- 
tinued during her life, and whether 
both remained true to the ideal they 


attempted to attain. However that 
may be, Clara Rafael was certainly a 


while | 
as to} 


she was intelligent and vir- + dressed 





brave, remarkable girl, and one of the} 
true pioneers in the movement which, | 


only a few later, was to lift 
women out of the position of subordin- 
ation of which she complained. 


years 





the State Convention on the 
subject, and she assisted in securing 
an article in the Constitution enabling 
women to hold positions in connection 
with public schools. Thronghout her 
cfforts in this direction Mrs. Merrick 
had the support of her husband, and 
although the subject of woman svuf- 
trage in those days was sometimes 
cerided, she consistently clung to her 
belief in its righteousness until 
lived to see many steps taken in the 
direction of its accomplishment. 

In 1888 Mrs. Merrick represented 
Louisiana in the Woman's Interna- 
tional Council, in Washington, D. C., 
and also in the Woman's Suffrage 
sociation, which held a 
Washington immediately following 
meeting of the Council 

Throughout her life Mrs. Merrick 
was active in charitable and benevo- 
lent movements in New Orleans. For 
twelve years she was 
Anne’s Asylum for Aged and Destitute 


she 


meeting in 
the 


As- | 


Secretary of St. | 


Women and Children. She was Presi- 
dent of the Woman's Foreign Mision- 
ary Society. When the Woman's 
League of Louisiana was formed she | 


was unanimously elected President 
Mrs. Merrick was possessed of liter- 
ary ability of a high character, and 
during her life wrote’ interesting 
stories and sketches. One of these, 
“Old Times in Dixie Land,” is known 
end affectionately regarded in Louis- 
iana. She also published poems of 
considerable feeling, but there has 
Leen no collection of them made. 


Jecause of her interest and promi- 
nence in the causes of temperance and 


woman's suffrage, Mrs. Merrick be- 
came a national figure in the councils 
cf important women, and among her 
warm friends were Frances E. Wil- 
lard and Susan B. Anthony. 


Since Judge Merrick’s death, in 1897, 
Merrick has lived quietly at her 
residence in New Orleans, surrounded 
by her family, but always taking a 
keen interest in public events, particu 
larly affairs affecting women and pub- 
lic morals. She was held in especial 
affection by the club women of New 
Orleans, and on Nov. 24. 1905, when 


Irs, 


| she celebrated her eightieth anniver 
| sary, the occasion was made a notable 
}one by the Era Club and other organ- 


izations 


That Danish women are now will- 
ing to accord belated honor to this 
young woman is well, for hers was a 
noble seed-sowing. which has un- 
questionably helped to bring the 
splendid harvest just garnered by the 
Danish Parliament. 

i 
IN MEMORIAM. 
Mrs. Caroline Elizabeth Merrick, | 


widow of the late Chief Justice Edwin | 


l’. Merrick, and one of the most 


women of Louisiana, died 
1404 Napoleon 

Until 
before 


the 


at ber residence, ave- 
New 
paralysis a few 
Mrs. Merrick, at 
full 


Iiven 


nue, Orleans. struck with 


days her de- 


cease, age of S35, 


possession of her facul- 
the first 
able 


before s 


retained 


after attack she 


T1eés. 


rallied and was to converse until 


] passed 





a short time aways 


The South never has had a nobler or 


more characteristic representative 


Warm hearted and broad minded, Mrs 


Merrick has been for nearly seventy 


years the centre of a happy home, dis- 


pensing gracious’ hospitality, owner 


and manager of an extensive planta 


tion, beloved by husband and children, 


and idolized by her servants, many of 


remained with her after 


This 


character 


whom eman 
united 


the 


cipation. venerable lady 


in her and personality 
finest qualities of a past era, the effec 
tive activities of the present day, and 


the progressive aspirations of the fu- 


ture. 


It was my privilege to be entertained 
by Mrs. Merrick as a guest in her 


noted | 
March 29th, | 


Mrs. Merrick leaves three genera- 
jtions of descendants to mourn her 
ldenth. er only surviving son is Ed- 
|} win T. Merrick, a lawyer, of New Or 
leans. Another son, David T. Merrick. 
1 planter. of Merrick, La., cied last 
March. She had two daughters. Laura 
wife of Louis J. Bright, and Clara, 
wife of James B. Guthrie. both of 
whom preceded Mrs. Merrick to the 
grave. 

Of the grandchildren who survive 


| grandson, and 


| rick, 
| daughters. 
| survive, 
and 


Mrs 


beautiful home during the week of the | 


National American Woman 


are Dr. J. B. Guthrie and Mrs. Philip 


St. George Cocke, New Orleans: E. 7 
Merrick, Jr.. of Merrick, La., and Mrs. 
Hamilton TP Jones. Mrs Warren 
Johnson, another granddaughter, died 


Bright, Jr.. is another 
Miss Clara Bright is a 
cranddsughter. Misses Laura ind 
Susan Merrick. daughters of Kk. T. Mer 
of New Orleans, are other grand- 
Five great-grandaughters 
the eldest of whom is 9 vears, 
youngest 1 month old 
took place from 
Rev. Dr. John A. Rice, pa 
of Rayne Memorial Methodist Church 
Mrs. Merriek was a devoted 
officiated. The interment 
Metairie Cemetery. 

In reviewing the events of 
Merrick alluded to her marriage 
at the ago of 15, follows: “In re- 
g.rd to early marriages | cannot, in 
view of my own long life of content 
ment and domestie happiness, \ 
nught unfavorable, though there is an- 
other side to the question, and modern 


recently Louis 


the 
The funeral the res 
idence tor 
of which 
ember, 


was 1n 





her life 


Say 


custom tends increasingly towards 
|} marriage at a later period. As the 
}regeny of immature plants and ani 
nials do not equal in vigor and capac 


Suffrage | 


Convention in 1903. and IT shall never 
forget the charm of her gracious and 
Winning presence, and the interest of | 


her varied reminiscences 

Mrs. Merrick was born on Cottage 
Hall Plantation, about two miles from 
Jackson, La., in East Feliciana Parish 


Nov. 24, 1825. Her father was Cap- 
tain David Thomas. a member of a 


prominent South Carolina family, who 
had come to Louisiana and had served 
under General Andrew Jackson in the 


Battle of New Orleans. Mrs. Merrick 
spent her girlhood on her father’s 
viantation, and was educated at home 
by governesses. She was married at} 


15 vears of age to Edwin T. Merrick, 
then a rising young lawyer and later 
Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of 
Louisiana. He was elected to that 
position ten years before the Civil War 
and was re-elected under the Confed- 
eracy. 

The twenty her life 


first vears of 


were spent by Mrs. Merrick in solving | 


the problems of her home life and in 
maternal duties. During that time her 
keen mind had observed many of the 
problems connected with Southern we- 
mwanhood, and one of the first to re- 
ceive her study and attention was the 
question of temperance, which was al- 
ready, in the South, becoming an im- 


portant problem. For ten years she 
was State President for Louisiana of 
the National Woman's Temperance 


Union, and wrote and spoke frequently 
in the interest of the movement. She 


was the first woman in Louisiana to 
speak in public on public questions, 
and her wit and force made her a 


popular as well as a forceful speaker. 


Another problem which interested 
Mrs. Merrick greatly was the ques: 


tion of woman suffrage, and she was 
the first woman to speak publicly in 
Louisiana in behalf of equal suffrage 


itv for endurance the offspring of fully 
developed specimens, so human beings, 
who desire a home and intend to bring 
up a family, should not be children, 
but full grown. mature men and wo 
men: vet, all things else being equal, it 
is surely better they should unite to 
mike a perfect life before 
of youth has passed away.” 

Mrs. Merrick was hopeful of the fu- 
ture of the colored race. She affirmed 


the season 





that “the African, in the South, is bet- 
ter off than any other laboring class 
en earth. His industrial conditions 
have less stress in them He is sel- 
dom out of work, unless by his own 
choice or inefficiency. The climate is 
in his favor. In the agricultural dis- 





tricts land is cheap, for sale or for rent. 
Gardens, fruit and 
easily at his command. With but little 
effort he is well clothed and well fed. 
The nation should look with encour- 
agement and gratitude to Booker T. 
Washington, the real who, 
industrial education, proposes to 


stock, 


as Moses 


hw 


|lead his people out of their real bond- 





Q Only by making themselves 
worthy will they be able to exist on 
kindly terms with the white race. The 


sime slow process of the ages which 
has wrought Anglo-Saxon civiliza- 
tion, will elevate this race. Nature’s 


law of growth for them, as for white 
people, is struggle. The fittest will sur- 
vive.” 

Mrs. Merrick’s description of her early 
happy plantation life. and of the years 


of the Civil War, during which she 
and her daughters were the sole resi- 


dents on her Clinton plantation, are 
extremely interesting. It gives 
elimpses of Southern life from the 


Southern point of view, in a spirit of 
charity and fairness. Her anecdotes 
of her colored dependents are very 
amusing. We wish that her autobiog- 


raphy, published in 1901, could be re- 
printed and widely circulated as “a 
Southern matron’s memories.” We 
wish, too, that some of Mrs. Merrick’s 
poems could be published. In one of 


these she asks the men and women 
who are convinced of the righteous- 
ness of the women’s ballot to come 
forward and strengthen the move- 
ment: 

Why is it that you choose to blow 
Your bugle in the rear? 

The helper is the man divine 

Who tells us something new: 


The man who tells us something new 
And points the road ahead: 


Whose tent is with the forward few, 
And not among the dead. 
You say not what the future holds, 


A-bugling in the rear; 
You're harking back to times 
A-bugling in the rear 

The country cannot afford to 
sight of the generous and unselfish life 


outworn, 


lose 


o; this noble and beautiful Louisiana 
} woman 
. a 
Mrs. Esther Wattles. 

Mrs Esther Wattles, of Oberlin, 
O., an ardent friend of woman suf- 
frage, after a_ brief illness, passed 
away April 12, not quite a month after 
her S9th_ birthday. Beautiful but 
simple funeral services were con- 
ducted by Dr. Tenney, who read por- 
tions of Scripture, and verses appro 
priately expressive of Mrs. Wattles’ 
life of faith and hope, the services 
closing with a prayer by President 
Ning 

Mrs. Wattles was born on a farm 
near Salem, O., March 27, 1819. There 
she lived until her fourteenth year 
when her people moved to Clinton 
county, Ohio, where she pursued her 
studies. In 1844 she married John O 


Wattles and went to Cincinnati, where 


he was teaching, and there she taught 
for a time Mr. Wattles had studied 
to be a foreign missionary: but later 
decided that there was moi need of 
heme missionaries, and his entire life 
was devoted to that work 

From Cineinnat they removed to 
Wea Plains and later to West Point 
Ind., where they lived eight vears and 


where their three daughters were born 
In 1S57 they 
Mound City, and 


Kansis, near 
there in ISS Mi 
Wattles died M Wattles was a 
woman of undaunted conrage The 
Civil War closely followed her widow 


moved to 


hood, and there were stirring times in 
KKunsas, which she did not hesitate to 
face, helping wherever she could, and 
acting as nurse to the sick and wound- 
ec soldiers. After the war. in 1865 
Mrs. Wattles went to Oberlin to edu- 
cate her children From 1S79 to 1883 
inclusive, she acted as nurse in the 
“Ladies’ Ifall,” and greatly endeared 
herself to the girls In her prime 
virs. Wattles was 2 woman of remark- 


alle energy, and of great independence 


of thought, tempered always by ex 
treme kindness of heart \ woman of 
temperate habits and free from bodily 
lls, at the ripe age of 75, she traveled 


going South to Florida 


extensively, 


ind later to California and = other 
rneints in the West Those who have 
known her closely and well these 
miny vears, felt her presence in her 
home to be a gentle benediction: but 
‘(annot mourn her loss, foi he had 
ounded out her remarkable and useful 
life and was happy in the thoughts of 
ihe life hbevond Truly, death is her 
vain! 

Mrs. Wattles is survived by three 
children Miss A. C. Wattles, teacher 
in the Oberlin Conservatory: Mrs. H. 
W. Woodford. dean of Conservatory 


for women Mrs. Frank Case of 


Canton, O 


and 


Mrs. Sarah P. Moreland. 

In the passing of Mrs. Sarah P. 
Moreland of Everett Mass., to the 
higher life, early in the present 
month, the friends of woman’s eman 
ciptation have lost an earnest and vig 
vous champion 

She was born in Marblehead, Mass., 
and was a tencher there for some 
vears 

In very early womanhood, she real 
ized that the accident of birth should 
not delay the “better half” of the hu- 
main race from having a voice as to 
how they should be governed, and she 
gave to the cause all the vigor of a 

istronge and earnest nature, not so 
much in public as along the quieter 


ponlt ry are | 


| affectionate 





lines of private life. 

Of late, owing to failing health, she 
had been compelled to give less atten- 
tion to the matter, but many will re- 
member her bright face and cordial 
ereetings at the Suffrage Fairs and 
other gatherings, up to the early part 
ef the last decade. By her life's 
ample, she proved the truth that a 
woman can be interested in all publi 
and exercise her right 
ind yet remain a true 
wife, a wise and devoted 
mother and a successful housekeeper, 
miking her home the brightest place 
in the life of her people. 

A Friend. 


matters, or 


iranchise 


W. S. Whiting. 


William S. Whiting, president of the 
Jchn L. Whiting & Son Co., raanufac- 
turers of paint brushes since 1£64, died 
at his home, 92 Buckminster road, 
Brookline, Mass., Thursday, April 9, 
after a short illness. 

Mr. Whiting entered the paint brush 
business, established by his 


| never have liquor served at 


ex- | 


and | 


lIt is 


| numbers 


father, | 


when and in 1892 be- 
came 
Mr. 


Feb. 


a young man, 
its head. 
Whiting was born in Boston, 
16, 1856, the son of John L. and 
Mary (Sawin) Whiting. He was a man 
olf strong personality, and had warm 
sympathy with various reform and 
philanthropic movements. His parents 
were early identified with the anti- 
slavery, temperance and woman suf- 
frage and the inherited 
their spirit. 

He was a total abstainer, 


causes son 
and would 
his table. 
tobacco, nor even tea 
was high-minded and 
honorable in all relations of life. He 
did more kind and generous acts for 
people than will ever be known. 

He was married in 1885 to Miss 
Mary Allen of Somerville Most of 
their married life was spent in Brook- 
line. For a number of vears they 
have been interested members of and 
contributors to the Brookline E. 8S. A 

He was an earnest man, and active 
in many fields. For a number of 
years he was president of the New 
England Paint and Oil Club. He was 
always a cordial and sympathetic 
neighbor at his home in Brookline. In 
recent years he found his gredtest de 
light and relaxation at his summer 
home in Marion, where he was always 
keenly nlive to everything connected 
with the growth and improvement of 
the town. 

Mr. Whiting’s aged mother, who sur- 
vives him, is not to be told of her 
death, owing to the precarious 
condition of her health, and it is 
hoped by members of the family that 


Iie never used 
or coffee. He 


son's 


friends will refrain from extending 
s\mpathy to her for this reason. 
Mr. Whiting was a member of the 


Society of the Colonial Wars, Sons of 


| vious 


cousins were at the meeting, and his 
wife and expected to come, if 
one had not been prevented by a pre- 
engagement and the other by 
illness in the family. 

The meeting was a parlor gathering 
at the home of Mrs. C. F. McLean, 
auditor of the State Suffrage Associa- 
tion, and it has the subject of 
much favorable comment ever since. 
Those who heard Miss Gregg were 


sister 


been 


|delighted with her, and have made all 


| those 


|} regret 


who failed to hear her deeply 
their loss. Seventeen joined the 


Association that day, and one came 
,the next day to sign a card, so that 
there is a good prospect of a flourish- 
ing little club in (Glendale Those 
who signed are leacers in chureh and 
club work, and their leadership in- 
sures a large accession of members in 
the near future, 

At the meeting held in Cincinnati 
at the Gibson House parlors, thers 
was a crowd that filled the two room 
not only of the members of the two 
suffrage clubs, but from other cities. 
Mrs. C. F. McLean, as a State officer 
presided, and Miss tiregg delighted her 
hearers with an account of the cam- 
paigns in which she has done valiant 
service for the cause There were 
members added to both of the clubs as 
a result of Miss (;rege’s address 

It is really astonishing the way the 
cause grows, and the number of peo- 


the American Revolution, Algonquin, 
Exchange and Country Clubs, and a 
life member of the Charitable Me- | 
chanics’ Association. 

Ile leaves a wife, two daughfers and 
a son. The latter is at present on a 
trip around the world 

Ile was a most devoted husband, | 


father, son and brother, and a sincere 


riend of equal rights for women, 


Mrs. Priscilla D. Gilman. 


ple one finds who have been suffragists 
a long time, and just have never gone 
where they were asked to sign 

Mrs. Borrman Wells was in 
nati long enough to hold one meeting 
in front of the City Hall. It Was an 
evening meeting, and very largely at- 


Cincin- 





tended by a most respectful and inter- 
ested audience. S. R. Mel. 
Massachusetts. 
North Adams.—Mrs, Esther F. Bo- 


land on April 3 spoke on “Women and 


l‘atriotism’” in the Congregational 
|Chapel, under the auspices of the 
| North Adams Association for Better 
Laws for Women and Children. The 
North Adams Herald calls the address 
“most instructive and inspiring,’ and 
devotes several columns to a report. 
There was a large attendance, includ- 
ing many of the prominent women of 


Died in Woodstock, Conn., Mareh 
20th, in her 77th vear. Mrs. Priscilla 
B. EF. Gilman, formerly of Milford, 
\lass 

Another of our devoted suffragists 
has passed away. From the passage 
of the law in 1879, giving women the 
right to vote for Scehool Committee, a 
club was organized in Milford in the | 


interest of equal suffrage for women. 
Mrs. Gilman was among the organ- 
izers, a charter member, and gave us 
all the help she could. Her beautiful 
home was always open for any meet- 
ing in behalf of the cause. She was 
efficient in committee work, 
ing her interest in the town or 
work, even with the 

her family, and in broken health, she 
was persuaded to her kindred, 
spending the summers in Woodstock, 
Conn., and many winters in Alexan- 
dria, Va. She was a subscriber to the 
Woman's Journal to the end of her 
life Pauline O. Cook. 


its 
when, 


zo to 


STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


Oregon. 


\bigail Scott Duniway has sent out 
the 


many of 


the following appeal to voters 


threugh the Oregon papers, 


which are publishing it: 


“Gentlemen, Voters, Sons, Brothers: 
I am growing old; but I cannot rest 
until this victory has been given us 
Every hour I spend in this service is 


a labor of love. Every dollar I donate 


is a personal sacrifice 


never los- | 


North Adams. Mrs. N. L. Millard 


sided. 


pre- 


LABOR UNIONS FOR SUFFRAGE. 


Mas- 
resolu- 


The unions in 


sachusetts 


following labo 


have lately passed 
suffrage: 

No. 272, 
No. 12,480, 


favor of 


Wagon 
Workers’ 


tions in woman 
Drivers 
Union 


Laundry 
Broekton: 


|Malden: Shipwrights. Joiners and 
|Caulkers No. 68, Quincey: Perchers, 
Burlers, Menders and Speckers, Law- 
rence; Federal Labor Union No. 8217, 
Malden: Painters, Decorators and 


loss of all} 
| Paper-Hangers 


| No 


No 183. Worcester: 
Shirt Waist and Laundry Workers No. 
64. Brockton; Granite Cutters’ Asso- 
ciation, Worcester; Electrical Workers 
189, Quincey; Cigar Factory 
bacco Shippers. No. 8156, Roxbury; 
Paint Makers No. 173, Boston; Foun- 
dry Employees No. 23, South Boston: 
Colored Waiters’ Alliance No. 183, 
Bakery and Confectionery Work- 
Ne 7, Roxbury: Boston Typo- 
graphical Union No. 13, Boston; Gar- 
ment Workers’ No. 1623, Boston: Amal- 
gamated Society of Engineers Branch 
647, Jamaica Plain; Metal Polishers, 


my 
Lo 


s0S- 
ton; 


ers 


| Buffers, Platers, No, 95, South Boston; 


Ilave the faith- | 


ful mothers of Oregon not earned your ! 


iffirmative votes for their full and 
free enfranchisement? You ought not | 
to be afraid of us 

“You are equipped with ballots, we | 


We 
honor our flag of truce by voting 
in our behalf in this unequal contest. 
You know you would only force us to 
repeat struggle in 1910 if you 
failus now. But do not think you 
will fail. You have but to unlock the 
door to the closed citadel 


leaving IS choose 


are not 


yes 


tis 
we 


free to for our- 


are depending on you to |} 


} 


| 


of liberty, | 


selves, exactly as you do, as to whether | 


to vote or not to vote at every succeed- 
ing election. Thus only can you acquit 


yourselves as freemen, and relieve us 


from further effort to secure equality 

with our sons before the law. 
“Abigail Scott Duniway, 

“Mother of Native Sons, and President 


Oregon State Equal Suffrage Associa- 








tion.” 
Ohio. 
When Miss Laura Gregg began her 
campaign in Southern Ohio, her first 


meeting was in Glendale. 


This village is consicered by its resi- 
dents (and many others) as the most 
beautiful of all those home communi- 
ties tributary to the city of Cincinnati. 
the home of the children of the 
late Wm. A. Procter, the head of the 
manufacturing firm of Procter & Gam- 


ble, whose plant is at Ivorydale, be- 
tween Glendale and the city. This 
firm is noted for having first estab- 


lished in this State the plan of profit- 
sharing with its employees, and it 
an army of women among 
them. An aunt of Mr. Cooper Proctor, 
now head of the firm, and two of his 


{day and bring away dogs, 





| No. 3, 


Industrial Insurance Employees No, 1, 
Roxbury: Ship Machinery and Derrick 
Riggers No. 10315, Chelsea: Spring- 
field Central Labor Union; Water 
Workers’ Union No. 6356, South Bos- 
ton: Boston Wood-Carvers’ Associa- 
tion: Boston Stereotypers’ Union, No. 
Boiler-Makers’ Boston Lodge No. 
Hod-Carriers and Building Labor- 
District Council, Boston; Interna- 
tional Steel and Copper Plate Printers 
Dorchester Binders’ Union No, 
Boston. 


9. 
431; 


ers 


56, 
Mary 
Conference Industrial 
Mass. W. S. A.: Boston 
Women's Trade 


Iiutcheson Page, 

Chairman 
Committee, 
E. S. A. for G. G. and 
Union League. 


FRIENDS OF ANIMALS. 


the time of the Chelsea fire the 
Rescue League did everything 
power to look after the home- 
suffering and cats. It 
or two there every 
and chloro- 
form cats that had been partly burned. 
Very few cats, however, could be found 
wandering about the ruins, the 
ruins were too hot for any living 
creature to hide in, the League is 
still sending its men to look around 
the outskirts of the fire and to in- 
quire in the neighborhood, and an- 
nounces that it will receive 2ny home- 
animals that those who are not 
burned out may have taken in. It 
has also offered to take horses into its 


At 
Animal 
in its 
and 
one 


dogs 


men go 


less 
had 


as 


so 


iess 


Model Boarding Stable, 107 West 
Brookline Street, Boston. The League 
has a pleasant reading and lecture 


room at its stable, for the drivers and 
owners of the horses. which they en- 
joy on Sundays and sometimes in the 
evening: and once or twice in the 
month, in the afternoon, it holds a spe- 
cial meeting with music and_ short 
talks for the men, which they seem 
tc enjoy, afterward giving them light 
refreshments. On Easter Sunday Miss 
Clara Barteaux provided the music. 
There is a fine lantern, and stereopti- 
con views are sometimes shown. 
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EVERYBODY. 
The world is waiting for somebody 
A deed of love to do: 
Then up and hasten, everybody, 
For everybody is you! 
I’or everybody is you, my friend, 
For everybody is you! 


MOTHER APRIL. 


By Bliss Carman. 
Make me over, Mother April, 
When the sap begins to stir, 
When thy flowery hand delivers 
All the mountain-prisoned rivers, 
And thy green heart beats and quivers 
To revive the days that were. 
Make me over, Mother April, 
When the sap begins to stir! 


THE CHILDREN OF TOIL. 
They toil their tender lives away 
In martyred babyhood; 
(er cruel tasks that maim and slay 
They toil their tender lives away. 
Alas, they do not sing and play 
As little children should 
They toil their tender lives away 
In martyred babyhood. 





They pine and fret the whole day long 
In sweatshop, mill. and mine. 

Unconscious of the cruel wrong, | 

They pine and fret the whole day long 

lor them no play, no glad bird’s song, 
No fields. no bright sunshine. 

They pine and fret the whole day long 
In sweatshop, mill, and mine. 





They yearn in vain for sympathy, | 


For love and tenderness; 
Their poor hearts shorn of childish | 
glee, 


They vearn in vain for sympathy. 

Dear Christ, in wrath and pity see 
These lambs whom Thou didst bless! | 

They yearn in vain for sympathy, 
lor love and tenderness. 

O ye who profit on their pain, 
We shall not forget! 

The children’s cry is not in vain, 

G ye who profit on their pain! 

Of what avail your blood-wrought gain 
When we shall pay the debt? 

O ye who profit on their pain, 
We shall not soon forget! 

The 


soon 


Worker. 
JUSTICE BREWER'’S DECISION. 


By Mrs. Florence Kelley. 


I have waited for the published text 


recent decision of the Supreme 


of the United States in 


of the 
Court 
of Curt Muller vs. the State of Oregon | 


the case 


(better known as the case of the Ore- 
gon Ten-Hour Law), before writing | 
ebout it Although the decision was 
written by Justice Brewer. it is the | 
uranimous decision of th whole 
Court. 

The only unsatisfactory thing shout | 
this decision is that women had no 


voice in enacting the statute of Ore 


gon, or in electing the men who did | 


enact it; no voice in electing the judge 
who sustained it in Oregon, and will, 
except in the four free States, bave no 


share in enacting the beneficent leg- 


islation which will naturally follow | 


upon this decision. 

The absence of women from the vot 
ing constituency may continue to re- 
tard the process of obtaining for them 
a short working day in manufacture 
and commerce. It has obviously done 
so in the past. 

There is a startling contrast between 
the wide range of laws enacted | 
through the efforts of voting working 


lof Spain on 


} small tables, carried out 


| field of battle. 


so distributed that the ten hours of | 
one day might end at midnight, and} 
the ten hours of the following day | 
might begin the minute after mid- 
night, thus forming a period of 20 con- 
secutive heurs in two days. The ac- 
tual protection thus afforded to women 
is excessively meagre; no closing hour 
is established, and no 
In States in which Sun- 
day labor is not restricted, a working 
week of seven days of ten hours each, 
in the 


for their work 
weekly limit. 


a total of 70 hours every week 


year, would be possible, and lawful, 
under this decision. 

The ground taken by the Court is 
clear. It must be shown that a law 


freedom to contract really 
protects the health of the person thus 
Henceforth both and 


need only show a clear rela- 


restricting 
restricted, men 
women 
their working hours and 
bad health in 
have statutory restrictions upon their 


tion between 


their good or order to 


| working day sustained by the Supreme 


United States. 
attain 


follow 


the 
As women 


Court of 


more power, they 


will undoubtedly the example 
of the 


lish leisure for themselves in many 


voting workingmen, and estab- 


more industries and in a much larger 


Ineasure, 


QUEEN ISABELLA’S BIRTHDAY. 


Club of 
Queen Isabella 
April 22, at Hotel Buck- 


The 
brated the birthday of 


Castilian Boston cele- 


minster. The dining-room where the 
breakfast was served was brilliant 
|with red and yellow, the colors’ of 


Spain. The arms of Castile and Jeon 


were surrounded by the Spanish colors 


the scheme. 


the 
to make the study 


Miss R. R. 
thusiasm 


Joslin spoke of ell- 


necessary 


of history valuable. Mrs. Charles J. 
Page told many interesting things 
about Isabella’s suitors. Mrs. Edward 


B. Kellogg spoke of the queen’s work 
among the and poor. She estab- 
lished the relief hospital on the 
Mrs. Adelaide A. Claf- 
lin gave an account of Isabella's 
of study and of the libraries she found- 


sick 


first 


| petitive 





and the stars and stripes. Daffodils, 
carnations and tulips banked in front 
lof the mirrors and arranged on the | 


ldirector of a 
love | 


the prizes were awarded by Mrs. Cath- 
erine Waugh McCulloch. The judges 
were Mrs. Park of Chicago, Professor 
Zeller of Illinois Wesleyan University 


|} and Professor Drew of Knox College. 
The other competitors were Vernon | 


Halliday, of the University of Illinois, 
Leslie W. Lyons of Wheaton College 
and Miss Ray Dillon of Lombard Col- 
lege. All the orations had merit. 


WOMEN PHYSICIANS. 


The coveted first place in the com- 
examination for internes in 
the Cook County (Ill.) Hospital 
been won by Miss Meigs of the Rush 


has 


Medical College, the only woman who 
took the examination. Miss Meigs will 
full-fledged physician 
surgeon in June, She had an 
of 87.91 in the examinations 
competitor, Raymond 


graduate as a 
and 
average 
Her nearest 

Bechtel of the 
sity Medical College, had 81.77. 


Northwestern Univer- 





along on their small salaries and lay 
‘1p anything against their old age. 


It is reported that New York house- 
wives are striking against the meat 
trust in an effective way. They are 
efusing to buy meat since the recent 
2cdvance in prices. The sales since the 
rise have been smaller than during 
the same number of days for twenty- 
five years, and dealers predict a drop 
in prices as a consequence. 


No sooner was the 
over than its manager, Mrs. George F. 
Lowell, was urged by the authorities 
of Newton to take charge of getting up 
for the benefit of the Chelsea fire suf- 
ferers another Colonial Concert, like 
the large one that she arranged with 
so much success for the purchase of 
the old Claflin homestead. Instead of 
going to bed for a week to get over the 
fatigue of the Fair, Mrs. Lowell ac- 
cepted, and is now in the thick of this 
good work. 


The editor of the Mountain View 
(Cal.) Leader says of woman suffrage: 


Suffrage Fair 


|*‘We are going to have this question 


Miss Meigs comes from Keokuk, | 
Iowa, and is one of six daughters of 


Major Montgomery Meigs, Engineering 


Corps U. 8. A., and a granddaughter 
of General Montgomery Meigs, who 
served during the Civil War. 


She entered Bryn Mawr in the class 
of 1903, and graduated with honor. She 
was always fond of athletics, and took 
part in the collegiate games, as well 
as in the dramatics. After finishing at 
Bryn Mawr she entered the regulay 
course at Rush, and was elected a 
member of the Quadranglers. 


She de- | 


|} authors, 


voted the last two years of study to 
clinics, and frequently worked in the | 
Presbyterian Hospital. Miss Meigs 
means to make a specialty of chil- 
dren's diseases. 

Chicago papers are saving that she 
is the first woman in the United 


States to come out at the head in such 
an examination. Ir. Anna 
Chicago did so several years ago, and 
it has repeatedly happened in other 
cities, The late Tbr, Mary Putnam 
Jacobi was especially indignant over 
the case of a brilliant young woman 
who stood at the head in the competi- 
tive examinations for interne at two 
different hospitals in New York, but 
was refused the place by both, because 
Was a woman. 


she 


Women doctors are said to be grow- 
ing in popularity in France. Mlle. 
Gaussel, M. I)., has just been appointed 
clinie of Montpelier 
University, an honor never before con- 


|ferred upon a woman. Mile. Sarah 
Brolda is ship's physician on the 
packet boat of the Mixte Steamship 
Company, plying between Marseilles, 
Africa and Sicily. Mme. Louise 


ed; and Mrs. E. H. Crosby gave an 
entertaining description of the Aragon 
and Castile coat of arms, and the 
pretty romance that accompanied the | 


| choice of the arrow and the yoke, with 


“Tanto Monta” Mrs, Ade- 
line C. Ferguson described some of the 


as the motto 


| portraits of Isabella. 


FRANCES WILLARD’S STATUE. 


\ press correspondent writes from 


Washington that no statue in Statuary 


Hall in the Capitol attracts so many 
visitors as that to Frances E. Willard 

“Hers is the only monument to a 
woman in the Capitol, and Illinwis is 


| sicians on 


lon “Representative 


; sweet 


the only State which has honored a 
|} daughter as well as a son in the Hall | 
|of Fame of America. Every now and | 
then touching tribute to her memory is 
paid by sightseers. Almost every day | 
crowds of visitors stand at her shrine, 
and searcely a week goes by that 
some simple flowers are not laid upon 
the pedestal at her feet. For the last 
}few days :« bunch of red and white 
carnations, placed there by an old lady 
in an old-fashioned black cap who 
came alone and reverent to pay her 
homage, has rested on the marble 


working days 
h of 


hours as the 


men, establishing short 


for men, and the meagre rea this 


cne law establishing ten 


maximum working day for women in 


laundries in Oregon 


By enforcing their wishes with thei: 


ballots, men have obtained for them- 


selves the legal working day limited to 


eight hours in the postal service and 
in all mechanical work done in the 
direct employment of the Federal 
Government In many States a sim- 
ilar law is in force, assuring to men 


in the employ of the State a working 


to eight hours by statute. 


cay limited 


In a very large number of cities, the 


same law is in force. 


In nine States, work underground in 


mines is illegal beyond eight hours 


in 24. | 
fed- | 
limiting to nine hours in one} 


The constitutionality of the new 
eral law 
day the work of men employed in 
telegraph and telephone service in con- 
nection with railroads is in process of | 
established or overthrown by 
The 


enacted by 


being 


the courts. significant point is 


that it was Congress in | 
consequence of the efforts of the men 
employed in the industry, although it 
the 


safety quite as much as in that 


is in practice in the interest of 


public 
of the railway 
The 
that 
longer than ten hours in one period of 


employees. 


Oregon law provides merely 


women shall not be employed 


24 hours. They may work by day or 
by night, or partly by day and partly 
by night. Their work might even be 





base. The Capitol authorities never 
interfere with who wish to lay 


flowers at the Miss Willard. 


those 
feet oft 


DISSECTED HER PET CAT. 


Mecical students of Wesleyan Uni- 
versity made a costly mistake a few 
days ago. The members of the class 


in vivisection dissected 
the pet cat of 
Margaret Von 
handsome old homestead next to Presi- 
dent Raymond's home. Miss Von 
sen had the death traced to the 
students, and angry that she is 
likely to leave Wesleyan out of her 
will belongs to one of the 
est and richest families of Middletown, 
and near relatives. The Uni- 


captured and 
a wealthy woman, Miss 


cat's 


is so 
She 


has no 


Briand and Mme. Jeanne Menard, both 
doctors of medicine, act as ship’s phy- 
two large Mediterranean 
steamers. 

The Minister lately advised prison 
directors to employ women physicians 
if possible, the women 
now officiating in the prisons are giv- 
ing eminent satisfaction. 


since doctors 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


Kentucky now has an_ up-to-date 


juvenile court law. 
ref. Charles Zueblin will 
for the Massachusetts W. S. A. at 


lecture 
Fan- 


Blount of | 


euil Hall on Sunday, May 3, at 3 TP. M., | 


Government ver- 


|sus Democracy.” 


No Suffrage Fair or Antislavery 
Fair in Boston for the last sixty years 
has been held without the late Mary 
Willey. It seemed strange to miss her 


and faithful presence. 


Mrs. Marion Craig Wentworth will 
give another reading from ‘Votes for 
Women” on April 30. in Steinert Hall, 
at S I. M. Tickets, 81.00, for sale at 6 
Marlboro St. Members of any Suffrage 
Assoviation can have seats in the bal- 


}couy for 50 cents. 


}and 


Deusen, who lives in a} 


old- | 


versity, it has been understood, was to | 


receive a handsome legacy after her 
leath. The fate of the cat 
the prospect materially. 


COLLEGE AND ALUMNAE. 


Rev. Anna HI. 


the students of Swarthmore College on 


Shaw lately addressed 


suffrage 

The oratorical contest on equal suf- 
frage held on the evening of April 17 
in Lombard College Chapel at Gales- 
burg, under the auspices of the Illinois 
E. S. A., was won by Albert W. 
Olmstead of Greenville College, who 
was awarded the cash prize of $100. 
The second prize of $50 went to Miss 
Harriet Grim of Chicago University 

The prizes were endowed in Febru- 
ary, 1900, by Mrs. Elvira E. Springer, 
to encourage the study of woman suf- 
frage among the college students of 
Illinois, and may be competed for bv 
iny regularly matriculated student. 
Mrs. Ella Stewart of Chicago, presi- 
dent of the association, presided, and 


woman 


has changed | 


i 


Deu- | friends 


and Mr. 


address 


Mrs. Fannie Fern Andrews 
ind Mrs. Edwin D. Mead will 
a meeting to be held at 6 
St. on May 1, at 8 P. M., by the Peace 
Arbitration Department of the 
Boston E. 8S. A. for G. G. 


Mrs. 
SC ho | 


the 
their 


Quincey A. Shaw invites 
teachers of Boston and 
to 6 Marlboro street, on 
day, May 4, at 4.30 P. M., to hear Prof. 
Charles Zueblin speak on “How to se- 
cure just remuneration for women 
teachers.” Afterwards there will be 
light refreshments, and a 
meet Prof, Zueblin socially. 


Mrs. Mabel Barrows Mussey 
spend the summer in Europe with her 
husband, so her beautiful camp at 
Birchbay, on the shore of Lake Mem- 
phremagog, near Georgeville, P. Q.., 
Canada, is to be let for the season. 


|} nations do 


to settle one of these cays, and there 
is only one way to settle it—give 
women the ballot. There is no earthly 
argument that can be made against it. 
Get your digestion in a condition that 
will enable you to grin good-naturedly 
when the time comes, fellows. Don't 
worry about the obiectionable feat- 
ures; the women will take care of 
them. They have demonstrated their 
ability to do so by having taken care 
of us when we were measly little 
squally babies, without enough 
to keep out of the fire.” 


“The Whole Family,” 
novel now appearing in Harper's 
Bazar, is written by twelve different 
William Dean Howells, Mary 
E. Wilkins Freeman, John Kendrick 
Bangs, Mary R. S. Andrews, Mary Ste- 
wart Cutting. Alice Brown, Henry 
van Dyke, Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, 
Elizabeth Jordan, Edith Wyatt, Mary 
Heaton Vorse, and Henry James. The 
story differs from former composite 
novels in that each author writes his 
or her chapter in the first person and 
as the mouthpiece of one member of 
the family. Moreover, the Bazar is 
publishing the chapters without the 
names of the authors, and allowing 
the public to who has written 
each instalment. 


The 


sense 


the serial 


guess 


Physiological Institute 
wints to establish a permanent fund, 
the income of which shall be used to 
furnish free medical aid to self-sup- 
porting girls of good character. To 
raise money for this purpose, a mock 
trial, described as “historical, pathetic 


Ladies’ 


and humorous,” will be held in Chick- 
ering Hall, 239 Huntington Ave., next 
| Wednesday at 8 P. M. A witch will 
be tried in a modern court, with a 
mixed jury of men and women, and 
other innovations. Several members 
|}of the Suffolk County Bar will give 
their services. Emory B. Gibbs will 


| Lesser and 


act as Chief Justice, Mrs. Alice Parker 
Miss Edith M. Haynes as 
Associate Justices, Charles Allen and 
Wm. G. Mosely as attorneys for the 
government and Frank E, H. Gary anc 
Frank W. Thayer as attorneys for the 


defence Tickets, $1.40 for reserved 
seat, for sale at Herrick’s, at Otis 
Clapp’s, 10 Park square, and at the 
hall. 


IN PRAISE OF DENMARK. 


There are some things that the older 


better than this Western 
World Power, which has for its motto 
“The Land of the Free and Home of 


the Brave.” Denmark is an illustra- 


tion. A law has just been passed giv- 
ig women who are taxpayers, or 
whose husbands are taxpayers, the 
right of suffrage at municipal elec- 
|} tions. In this land of the free, the 
right of suffrage in many States is 


confined to the genus man. The genus 


woman is often heard of under the 
| head of taxpayer, but as a voter she 
is unknown. Is not such a state of 


Marlboro | 


Mon- | 


| having 
chance to} 


will | 


things a travesty upon the claim that 
we are all equal under the law? That 
country of the Northmen has furnished 


us a genuine example of what real 
equity is. Let us profit by it.—Wheel- 
ing (W. Va.) Register. 


BOSTON WOMEN IN WHO’S WHO. 


can congratulate itself on 
the highest percentage of wo- 
men among its representation in Who's 
Who of any large American city. In 
New York the proportion of note- 
worthy women, according to this test, 
is but 82-3 per cent. of the entire num- 
ber listed: in Chicago seven per cent., 
in Philadelphia five. Boston’s notables, 
according to “Who's Who,’ are S41 
strong, of Whom 107 are women, giving 


Boston 


|}: percentage of 123-4 for this city.— 


For terms, etec., apply to Mrs. Isabel 
C. Barrows, 135 EK. 15th St., New York 
City. 

Mrs. B. Borrman Wells, the pretty | 
young English woman who has} 


stirred up so much discussion in New 


York by urging the women there to 
follow the militant methods of the 
English “suffragettes,” has been trav- | 
eling in Ohio, Missouri, ete., and 
wherever she goes, the papers inter- 


view her, and she gives them strong 
doses of equal rights doctrine. 
Neurasthenia, or nervous’ break- 
cown, is the most common disease 
among New York school teachers. 
This fact is set forth in the annual 
report just issued by the secretary of 


the Board of Retirement of the Board 
of Education. 
much worry as to 


too how to get 


Probably the result of | 
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foston Transcript. 





HUMOROUS. 





Knicker: 
his auto.” 


“Jones is wrapped up in 


Bocker: “‘When did the accident 
occur ?’"—Judge. 
Pater: “Never mind You'll live 


just as long even if you can’t marry 
that particular girl.” 

Bleeding Heart: “Perhaps—but it 
will seem much longer.’’—Life. 


Hewitt: “Are you a believer in vac- 


cination?”’ 


Jewett: “Most certainly. It kept 
my daughter from playing the piano 
for nearly a week.’’—Stray Stories. 


Nervous Old Lady (on seventh floor): 


“Do you know what precautions the 
rroprietor of the hotel has taken 
against fire?” 

Porter: “Yes. mum: he has the 


place insured for twice wot it’s worth.” 
Home Herald. 


she pleaded, and 


“Speak to me,” 
looked into his deep brown eyes. 
“Speak to me,” she repeated, and 


stroked his soft, curly hair. And this 
be could not resist 
“Bow-wow!” he said. 


Review. 


The Princeton 


De Quiz—“Have you heard a robin 
yet?” 

De Whiz—"No: but I’ve seen a wo- 
man with her head tied up in a towel 
beating a carpet in the back yard!” 
Judge. 


A Neighbor: “And what did the 
doctor say?’ 
Old Man: ’E said no more medi- 


cine, but if ye take a little walk of a 
marnin’ on the Common and get the 
air, mebbe you'll live to be a oxygen- 
arian.”’—Punch. 


Scott: “I guess there’s none of us 
better than we should be.” 

Mott: “Indeed, no! I was thinking 
it over last night. Why, only yester- 
day I was guilty of killing time, mur- 
dering a tune, smothering a yawn. 
stealing a kiss, cutting a creditor, and 
breaking into a perspiration.’—-Boston 
Transcript. 


“Justin,” said Mrs. Wyss. 

“Yes,” replied Mr. Wyss. 

“Will you speak a kind word to 
Fido and make him wag his tail? He 
hasn't had one bit of exercise all day.” 

Lippincott’s. 

Soldier: ‘Are we safe here, with 
your master’s wine and cigars?” 

Valet: “Perfectly. I told him not 
to show himself because the tailor was 
waiting with his bill.’—Meggendorfer 
Blatter. 
some 


are 


was scratching 
hieroglyphies on a brick. “What 
you writing?” asked his chum. 
“Hanged if I know,” responded the 
engraver, “but I guess some of those 


The Assyrian 


\ssyriologists of the twentieth cen- 
iury can translate it all rignt.’’—Phil- 
adelphia Public Ledger. 

An Erie young man called to take 
his sweetheart out driving, but when 
the stunningly attired young lady 
caught sight of the turnout the young 
man had hired for the occasion, she 


feigned a headache and refused to ac- 
company him. 


“Why, Violet,” asked the astonished 


mother, “why didn’t you go with 
him?” 
“Well, mamma,’’ was the reply, 


“how could I go when the horse he was 
driving didn’t match a single thing I 
had to wear?’—Kansas City Journal. 





SPECIAL NOTICES. 


TIOUSEREEPER—A 
wanted by a 


position as 

lady of 
and required, 
Woman's Journal. 


manag 
ing housekeepet expe 
rience. References given 


Address kk. J. L., Care 


THE MISSES ALLEN 
SCHOOL FOR CIRLS 


WEST NEWTON, MASS. 
Telephone 131-1 Newton West. 


FORM OF BEQUEST. 


There is no more effective way to 
aid the cause of equal rights than by 
assisting the woman suffrage papers. 

Form of Bequest. 

I hereby give and bequeath to the 
Proprietors of the Woman’s Journal, 
published in Boston, a corporation es- 
tablished by the laws of Massachu- 
setts, the sum of ———— dollars, to be 
applied by such Proprietors, principal 
and interest, at their discretion, to the 
support and improvement of the 
paper, and the promotion of the prin- 
ciples which it advocates. 
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Opposite Arlington St. 
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Miss M. 


THE RED GLOVE SHOP 
322 BOYLSTON STREET 


Is showing her Spring Line of Ladies’ Gloves, Waists, 
Veilings and Neckwear. 
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